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criticism indeed. The author does well to make full use of the principles 
which it enumerates, for it stands to-day, in the words of Sir John Mac- 
Donnell, as "one of the most important instruments in the history of 
international law." 

"International law is a growth and is growing." The limits of the 
author's task set by the plan of publication have prevented him from 
laying much stress upon the formative aspects of his subject, but he has 
rendered a valuable service in presenting the actual state of inter- 
national law at a period marked by conventional regulation. He has 
made a sincere effort to reduce the rules of the science to certainty so 
that it may never again be stigmatized "as a haphazard collection of 
arbitrary rules resting on a fanciful basis and fortified by a wordy 
rhetoric." 

Arthub K. Kuhn. 



The Interest of America in International Conditions. By A. T. 
Mahan. (Boston: Little, Brown, and Company, 1910. Pp. 

212.) 

This is a stimulating book on a timely subject by a writer of inter- 
national reputation, who has given much attention to international 
policies and problems and their bearings on American interests. It 
may be regarded as a sequel to the author's earlier book on The Interest 
of America in Sea-Power Present and Future. It is a luminous and 
penetrating survey of international conditions, together with a mas- 
terly interpretation of significant events which will prove highly inter- 
esting and profitable to all who are attracted by foreign politics. 

It furnishes a careful review of a phase of world power problems illus- 
trated by the efforts of Germany to assume the hegemony of Europe, 
the paramount importance of the British navy in world politics, and 
the interests of the United States as expressed in the theories of the 
Monroe Doctrine and the Open Door in the Far East. With calm, 
unsentimental but resistless reasoning it indicates the policy for the 
conservation of American interests. 

Captain Mahan deplores the provincialism which notoriously char- 
acterized our early history as a nation — excluding a proportional sense 
of our relations to other communities, making us indifferent to inter- 
national conditions, and especially prejudicing us against association 
with European policies. With the passing of the period of internal 
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dissension which threatened us with political disintegration, he thinks 
we can follow the example of European nations which after extricating 
themselves from their earlier internal difficulties, entered into a move- 
ment of self-preservation by concerted action with other states to main- 
tain an equilibrium and resist oppression — amovement to secure peace 
by cooperation on an established basis of internal equity which would 
give equality of conditions and opportunity. 

Seeking for the germs from which have sprung the present decisive 
characteristics of European international relations and shifting equi- 
poise, he finds them in two historical facts of 1815; the material prosper- 
ity and world system of insular Great Britain, to whom preponderance 
in Europe had really already passed (though almost unnoted) in 1713, and 
the disunion of the German race, which so long handicapped Germany 
politically and industrially and delayed her entry into world politics as 
the prototype of the concentrated Roman Empire subordinating the 
interests of the individual to those of the state. 

In the rivalry and antagonism of Germany and Great Britain — a 
rivalry which does not involve the necessity of war but whose incidents 
may result in war — he finds the central factor in international relations, 
the danger point not only of European politics but also of world politics. 
To the menace of recent German progress felt in the world of politics, 
especially since Russia, preoccupied in the Far East by encouragement 
of Germany, was seriously crippled there by the mistaken alliance of 
Great Britain with Japan, he attributes the Triple Entente of Great 
Britain and her former antagonists, France and Russia, which the 
German chancellor has denounced as an attempt to encircle and isolate 
Germany. In the power and present policies of united Germany with 
her recent European progress, her rising sentiment of political unity, 
her pride of international position achieved by union contrasted with 
the weakness of centuries of disunion which finds expression in nation 
self-assertion carried to the point of aggressiveness, and reenforced as 
she is by the power of Austria-Hungary, which makes her stronger 
(except in naval force) than the forces of the Triple Entente, he recog- 
nizes a fact upon which the contemporary world needs to fasten its 
attention. He sees the future possibility of a large German navy 
rendered supreme by the fall of Great Britain, with a supreme German 
army able to spare a large expeditionary force for over-sea operations — 
a possibility emphasized to the point of probability by the budgetary 
difficulties of Great Britain, the general disorganization of Russia, and 
the arrest of the population of France. He sees in Germany's approach- 
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ing supremacy a • great danger to the welfare of the world similar to 
that of France under Louis XIV with all of its resulting uncertainties. 

Captain Mahan concedes that Germany naturally feels the necessity 
of restricting the movements of her rival. In spite of being handicapped 
from the outset, she has recently secured a preponderance of organized 
power and purpose resulting from a combination of necessities, and she 
feels compelled to maintain her lead. While seeking new markets abroad 
where she can compete on equal terms with other nations, she feels a 
lack of opportunity in the apparent natural developments of the future 
and is ever reminded that her rival occupies an advantageous insular 
position on her road to the sea and with a strong defensive navy main- 
tains a supremacy in European seas, has a potential latent control of 
German commerce, and is an impediment to Germany's career such as 
Cuba under a strong power would be to the career of the United States. 
The author concludes that Germany is compelled to a ship-building 
competition with England, and he seems to see the possibility of a 
sudden invasion of England by a strong German force sufficient to over- 
power all organized opposition during the absence of the British fleet, 
which is the sole military force strong enough to stand opposed in the 
balance to the German army. 

Considering that Great Britain, although she still occupies the key of 
the general international situation, in a competition of force is inferior 
to Germany in efficient organization and in concentrated numbers, 
Captain Mahan recognizes the necessity of new understandings and 
combinations to maintain the balance. Admitting that "the future 
bristles with questions" in which the United States has specific as well 
as general interest, and that American interests are affected by European 
politics now as heretofore — and, in the present unstable and increas- 
ingly ominous conditions, apprehensive of Germany's future policy in 
general, and especially in its bearing on South America — he favors more 
concerted action of the United States with European powers, and 
especially an understanding or cooperation with the British Empire, 
with which we have political traditions in common and a mutual interest 
in maintaining that balance of power which to-day (as formerly) is the 
key to European politics, which gave substantial reciprocal support to the 
American pronouncement of 1823, and of which the Monroe Doctrine 
itself is an enunciation. In fact this policy is not new. The United 
States by care taken to act in consultation and agreement with European 
states in certain lines of American policy has already implicitly admitted 
that she "can no longer accept America and the Monroe Doctrine as 
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the final limitation of her relations to the community of states." This 
view has been emphasized by new conditions and opportunities in the 
restless changing East, where European and American interests meet 
and assume increasing importance with the new conception of a balance 
of power between East and West and with the necessity at a critical 
time of maintaining in unconsolidated China the Open Door, to-day the 
most conspicuous feature in the general policy of the Pacific Ocean. 
The Open Door is really "but another way of expressing balance of 
power" and equal opportunity between the western nations, each of 
which might otherwise seek its own advantage and produce a sense of 
insecurity. It has for its corollary the integrity of the Chinese empire. 
Events of the last decade (especially since the defeat of Russia by Japan), 
which have materially and gravely affected the equilibrium of Europe, 
producing a "new European era," may affect the United States, if not 
directly, at least indirectly, by their influence in other parts of the world 
and necessarily involve her in understandings with other nations almost 
all European. Fluctuation in the relative power of the European 
countries cannot now be matters of indifference to the United States, 
and in fact they never have been entirely so. 

Although Captain Mahan fears the effect upon the present balance of 
power which may result from Germany's growing naval supremacy, for 
which her present program calls, he points out that under present 
exigencies of balance of power, with competing German and English 
navies guarding against one another in the North Sea, which may cause 
neutralization or reduction of European influence in world politics 
relating to the Farther East, it is probable that the United States and 
Japan are, each in her special sphere of interests, less affected than in 
1898, when Great Britain probably prevented European interference 
between the United States and Spain, or in 1904 when she formed a 
mistaken alliance with Japan which probably prevented France from 
supporting Russia. 

Since no European power can hope to give to Great Britain a naval 
support without entailing also a land war against military prepon- 
derant Germany, to which no continental nation is now equal, the 
author concludes that Japan and the United States are the only two 
world powers that can afford to help Great Britain with a naval force. 

In considering the question of a balance of power in the Pacific as it 
bears on the question of the Open Door, in which the United States has 
a peculiar interest, and a peculiar opportunity through nearness and 
through the Panama canal which will enable her to concentrate her 
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naval force, he says the effective power of the United States in the 
Pacific has been favorably modified by the recent development of the 
German navy which will fasten the British navy to British waters, and 
by a resulting state of tension which will hardly permit either Germany 
or Great Britain to divert much force to the Pacific or to infringe the 
external policy of the United States represented in the Monroe Doctrine. 
With Japan, the only other naval power which is left to represent the 
balance of power in the Pacific, he seems to suspect more danger of 
friction and collision and suggests the advisability of concentrating the 
United States battle fleet in the Pacific convenient to our Pacific coast, 
which "under present world conditions seems incomparably the more 
exposed of the American shore lines." 

Though he sees cause for suspicion in the recent Russo-Japanese 
convention which so quickly followed the American proposal to insure 
the neutralization of the railroads in Chinese territory, he indicates his 
belief that in the presence of the contrary interests of Russia and 
Japan in the Far East — deep causes of variance which must eventually 
receive a solution or exhibition of force which Russia now has in prepara- 
tion — such codperation between a recently quarrelling couple can be 
but temporary. 

James Morton Callahan. 



Municipal Franchises: A Description of the Terms and Condi- 
tions under which Private Corporations Enjoy Special Privileges 
in the Streets of American Cities. By Delos F. Wilcox, 
Ph.D. Vol. I: Introductory, Pipe and Wire Franchises. 
(Rochester, New York: The Gervaise Press, 1910. Pp. xix, 
1-170.) 

Notwithstanding the volume of the contributions that have been 
made during recent years to the literature concerning public-service 
corporations, there still remains an important part of this field that has 
as yet been covered to a very inadequate extent. We have now, on the 
one hand, excellent works expository of the law of franchise rights, and 
quasi-public corporations, and, on the other, equally good treatises on 
the political problems involved in the subjection of the operation of 
these corporations to proper governmental supervision and control. 
What is lacking is a body of technical literature dealing with the actual 
means by which this supervision and control can be most effectively 



